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every thing else ; sometimes they are in good taste, but, 
when otherwise, there is always this comfort, that they are 
sure to be followed by a reaction. 

It is possible, therefore, that the admiration which is ex- 
pressed of late years for Spenser, may be a mere fashion ; 
but we are more inclined to believe, that it is the sober judg- 
ment of an age of sound criticism, of better morals, and of 
a more elevated taste. 

At all events, such is the judgment of the age. The 
Spenserian stanza has been used by a throng of writers, from 
the humble aspirant to a place in the " poet's corner" of a 
newspaper, up to the sublime and lonely Byron. A host of 
critics have been busy in sounding the praises of the old 
poet ; beautiful editions of his works have been published, 
and, what is more important, there is good'reason to believe 
that they have been read. And Spenser is now universally 
acknowledged, both in England and in this country, to belong 
to the first class of poets. 



Art. VIII.— A New Home; Who'll Follow? or, 
Glimpses of Western Life. By Mrs. Mary Clavers, 
an Actual Settler. New York : C. S. Francis. 12mo. 
pp. 317. 

We do not know whether Clavers is an assumed or a real 
name ; but we are certain, that the book which bears it will 
confer on its author no unenviable reputation. It is a work 
of striking merit ; such as we do not often meet with in these 
days of repetition and imitation. The author is a person who 
sees for herself, and understands what she sees. She has 
the happy art of representing what she undertakes to de- 
scribe, with a fidelity and reality, which at once fix the 
reader's attention, and make him feel, that no common 
intellectual power is at work. With literary accomplish- 
ments, and a capacity for enjoying all the pleasures of refined 
society, she has gone into the western wilds, and shown us 
what are the resources and the enjoyments of the backwoods- 
man. In doing this, she spreads no romantic coloring over 
the scenes she describes ; she has no paradise to offer him 
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" who '11 follow " ; and, on the other hand, she does 
not write in the churlish tone commonly inspired by ex- 
travagant hopes, which have been disappointed. Far from 
it. The real enjoyments of forest life are set forth in their 
true colors ; but the real inconveniences, and annoyances, 
and sacrifices, which belong to it, are not extenuated. The 
roads of the West, — if roads they may be called, — the un- 
fathomable mud-holes, and the unspeakable corduroys, which 
will leave imperishable memorials in the recollections, if not 
on the body, of whoever has passed over, round, or through 
them, are presented to us in her pages, with all their terrible 
realities. We feel, while we read, an ex post facto aching of 
the bones ; we are retrospectively bespattered with the irre- 
movable mud ; our galligaskins — but we are not in a 
Western wagon, behind an ox-team, as we began to fancy, so 
vivid are the recollections of these things, which Mrs. Cla- 
vers has called up. 

But the talent of Mrs. Clavers is by no means confined to 
the delineation of scenery ; to giving pictures of the outward 
discomforts of Western life. She is a nice observer of 
human character. The free and easy ways of the back- 
woodsman are capitally hit off; and the oddities and pecu- 
liarities, that such a life as theirs naturally produces, are rep- 
resented in the liveliest manner, and without the least exag- 
geration. The language of the dialogue is in perfect keeping 
with the scene and characters. It is a rich form of the Yan- 
kee, modified by Western usages. 

The following passages will give the inexperienced reader 
some idea of what is meant by a mud-hole. 

" Since I have casually alluded to a Michigan mud-hole, I 
may as well enter into a detailed memoir on the subject, for the 
benefit of future travellers, who, flying over the soil on rail- 
roads, may look slightingly back upon the achievements of 
their predecessors. In the ' settlements,' a mud-hole is con- 
sidered as apt to occasion an unpleasant jolt, — a breaking of 
the thread of one's reverie, — or, in extreme cases, a tempo- 
rary stand-still, or even an overturn of the rash or the unwary. 
Here, on approaching one of these characteristic features of 
the ' West,' — how much does that expression mean to in- 
clude i I never have been able to discover its limits, — the 
driver stops, alights, walks up to the dark gulf, and around it, 
if he can get round it. He then seeks a long pole and sounds 
it, measures it across, to ascertain how its width compares with 
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the length of his wagon, tries whether its sides are perpendic- 
ular, as is usually the case, if the road is much used. If he find 
it not more than three feet deep, he remounts cheerily, encour- 
ages his team, and in they go, with a plunge and a shock 
rather apt to damp the courage of the inexperienced. If the 
hole be narrow, the hinder wheels will be quite lifted off the 
ground by the depression of their precedents, and so remain 
until, by unwearied chirruping and some judicious touches of 
'the string,' the horses are induced to struggle as for their 
lives ; and, if the fates are propitious, they generally emerge 
on the opposite side, dragging the vehicle, or, at least, the 
fore-wheels, after them. When I first ' penetrated the in- 
terior,' to use an indigenous phrase, all I knew of the wilds 
was from Hoffman's Tour, or Captain Hall's ' graphic ' deline- 
ations ; I had some floating idea of ' driving a barouche-and- 
four anywhere through the oak-openings,' and seeing 'the 
murdered Banquos of the forest ' haunting the scenes of their 
departed strength and beauty. But I confess, these pictures, 
touched by the glowing pencil of fancy, gave me but incorrect 
notions of a real journey through Michigan. 

" Our vehicle was not, perhaps, very judiciously chosen ; at 
least, we have since thought so It was a light, high-hung 
carriage, — of the description commonly known as a buggy 
or shandrydan, — names of which I would be glad to learn the 
etymology. I seriously advise any of my friends, who are 
about flitting to Wisconsin or Oregon, to prefer a heavy lum- 
ber-waggon, even for the use of the ladies of the family ; very 
little aid or consolation being derived from making a 'genteel' 
appearance in such cases. 

"At the first encounter of such a mud-hole as I have at- 
tempted to describe, we stopped in utter despair. My com- 
panion, indeed, would fain have persuaded me, that the many 
wheel-tracks which passed through the formidable gulf were 
proof positive that it might be forded. I insisted, with all a 
woman's obstinacy, that I could not and would not make the at- 
tempt, and alighted accordingly, and tried to find a path on 
one side or the other. But in vain, even putting out of the 
question my paper-soled shoes, — sensible things for the woods. 
The ditch on each side was filled with water and quite too 
wide to jump over ; and we were actually contemplating a re- 
turn, when a man in an immense bear-skin cap and a suit of 
deer's hide, sprang from behind a stump just within the edge 
of the forest. He ' poled ' himself over the ditch in a mo- 
ment, and stood beside us, rifle in hand, as wild and rough a 
specimen of humanity as one would wish to encounter in a 
strange and lonely road, just at the shadowy dusk of the evening. 
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I did not scream, though I own I was prodigiously frightened. 
But our stranger said immediately, in a gentle tone and with a 
French accent, ' Me watch deer, — you want to cross ? ' On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he ran in search of a 
rail, which he threw over the terrific mud-hole, — aided me to 
walk across by the help of his pole, — showed my husband 
where to plunge, — waited till he had gone safely through, and 
'slow circles dimpled o'er the quaking mud,' — then took 
himself off by the way he came, declining any compensation, 
with a most polite ' Rien, rien ! ' This instance of true and 
genuine and generous politeness, I record for the benefit of all 
bearskin caps, leathern jerkins, and cowhide boots, which la- 
dies from the eastward world may hereafter encounter in 
Michigan. " — pp. 1 1 - 13. 

The following will give an idea of tavern accommoda- 
tions, not altogether agreeable to Dr. Johnson's notion of the 
felicity of tavern life. 

" The sun had just set when we stopped at the tavern, and I 
then read the cause of my companion's quizzical look. My 
hotel was a log house of diminutive size, with corresponding 
appurtenances ; and from the moment we entered its door I 
was in a fidget to know where we could possibly sleep. I was 
then new in Michigan. Our good hostess rose at once with a 
nod of welcome. 

" ' Well ! is this Miss Clavers ? ' (my husband had been 
there before,) ' well ! I want to know ! why, do tell if you 've 
been upsot in the mash ? why, I want to know ! — and didn't 
ye hurt ye none ? Come, gals ! fly round, and let 's git some 
supper.' 

" ' But you '11 not be able to lodge us, Mrs. Danforth,' said 
I, glancing at three young men and some boys, who appeared 
to have come in from their work, and who were lounging on 
one side of the immense open chimney. 

" 'Why, bless your heart i yes I shall ; don't you fret 
yourself ; I '11 give you as good a bed as any body need want.' 

" I cast an exploring look, and now discovered a door oppo- 
site the fire. 

" ' Jist step in here,' said Mrs. Danforth, opening this door; 
'jist come in, and take off your things, and lop down, if you 're 
a mind to, while we 're getting supper.' 

" I followed her into the room, if room it might be called, a 
strip partitioned off, just six feet wide, so that a bed was accu- 
rately fitted in at each end, and a square space remained va- 
cant between the two. 

" ' We 've been getting this room made lately, and I tell 
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you it 's real nice, so private, like ! ' said our hostess, with a 
complacent air. 'Here,' she continued, 'in this bed the gals 
sleeps, and that 's my bed and the old man's ; and then here 's 
a trundle-bed for Sally and Jane,' and suiting the action to the 
word, she drew out the trundle-bed as far as our standing- 
place would allow, to show me how convenient it was. 

"Here was my grand problem still unsolved ! If 'me and 
the old man,' and the girls, and Sally and Jane, slept in this 
strip, there certainly could be no room for more, and I thought 
with dismay of the low-browed roof, which had seemed to me 
to rest on the tops of the window-frames. And, to make a 
long story short, though manifold were the runnings up and 
down, and close the whisperings before all was ready, I was at 
length ushered up a steep and narrow stick-ladder, into the 
sleeping apartment. Here, surrounded by beds of all sizes, 
spread on the floor, was a bedstead, placed under the peak of 
the roof, in order to gain space for its height, and round this 
state-bed, for such it evidently was, although not supplied with 
pillows at each end, all the men and boys I had seen below 
stairs, were to repose. Sundry old quilts were fastened by 
forks to the rafters, in such a way as to serve as a partial 
screen, and with this I was obliged to be content. Excessive 
fatigue is not fastidious. I called to mind some canal-boat ex- 
periences, and resigned myself to the ' honey-heavy dew of 
slumber.' 

" I awoke with a sense of suffocation, — started up, — all was 
dark as the Hall of Eblis. I called, — no answer came ; I 
shrieked ! and up ran one of the ' gals.' 

" 'What on airth 's the matter ? ' 

" ' Where am I ? What ails me ? ' said I, beginning to feel 
a little awkward when I heard the damsel's voice. 

" ' Why, I guess you was scairt, wa' n't ye ? ' 

" ' Why am I in the dark ? Is it morning ? ' 

" 'Morning ? why the boys has been gone away this hour, 
and, you see, there ain't no winder up here, but I '11 take 
down this here quilt, and then I guess you '11 be able to see 
some.' 

" She did so, and I began to discern 

' A faint shadow of uncertain light,' 

which, after my eyes had become somewhat accustomed to it, 
served very well to dress by. 

" Upon descending the ladder, I found our breakfast prepar- 
ed on a very neat-looking table, and Mrs. Danforth with her 
clean apron on, ready to do the honors. 

" Seeing me looking round with inquiring eye, she said, 
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' Oh ! you 're lookin' for a wash-dish, a' n't ye ! ' and forth- 
with put some water into a little iron skillet, and carried it out 
to a bench which stood under the eaves, where I performed my 
very limited ablutions al fresco, not at all pleased with this part 
of country habits. 

" I bethought me of a story I had heard before we crossed 
the line, of a gentleman travelling in Michigan, who, instead 
of a ' wash-dish,' was directed to the spring, and when he re- 
quested a towel received for answer ; ' Why, I should think 
you had a hankercher ! ' 

"After breakfast, I expressed a wish to accompany Mr, 
Clavers to the village tract ; but he thought a very bad marsh 
would make the ride unpleasant. 

" ' Lord bless ye ! ' said Mr. Danforth, ' that mash has got a 
real handsome bridge over it since you was here last.' 

" So we set out in the buggy, and rode several miles through 
an alternation of open glades, with fine walnut trees scattered 
over them, and 'bosky dells,' fragrant as ' Araby the blest,' 
at that delicious hour, when the dews filled the air with the 
scent of the bursting leaves. 

" By and by, we came to the 'beautiful bridge,' a newly- 
laid causeway of large round logs, with a Slough of Despond to 
be crossed, in order to reach it. I would not consent to turn 
back, however, and in we went, the buggy standing it most 
commendably. When we reached the first log, our poor Ro- 
zinante stopped in utter despair, and some persuasion was ne- 
cessary to induce him to rear high enough to place his fore 
feet upon the bridge, and when he accomplished this feat, and 
after a rest essayed to make the buggy rear too, it was neck 
or nothing. Yet up we went, and then came the severe part 
of the achievement, a ' beautiful bridge ' half a mile long ! 

' ' Half a rod was enough for me, I cried for quarter, and 
was permitted to pick my way over its slippery eminences, to 
the utter annihilation of a pair of Lane's shoes." — pp. 16-20. 

The following passage is to us a new chapter in the histo- 
ry of habits in the West. 

" When Angeline left me, which she did after a few days, I 
was obliged to employ Mrs. Jennings to 'chore round,' to bor- 
row her own expression ; and, as Mr. Clavers was absent 
much of the time, I had the full enjoyment of her delectable 
society with that of her husband and two children, who often 
came to meals very sociably, and made themselves at home 
with small urgency on my part. The good lady's habits re- 
quired strong green tea at least three times a day ; and be- 
tween these three times she drank the remains of the tea from 
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the spout of the tea-pot, saying, ' It tasted better so.' ' If she 
had n't it,' she said, 'she had the 'sterics so that she was n't 
able to do a chore.' And her habits were equally imperious in 
the matter of dipping with her own spoon or knife into every 
dish on the table. She would have made out nobly on kibaubs, 
for even that unwieldy morsel, a boiled ham, she grasped by 
the hock, and cut off in mouthfuls with her knife, declining all 
aid from the carver, and saying coolly, that she made out very 
well. It was in vain any one offered her any thing, she replied 
invariably with a dignified nod ; ' I '11 help myself, I thank 
ye. I never want no waitin' on.' And this reply is the uni- 
versal one on such occasions, as I have since had vexatious 
occasion to observe. 

"Let no one read with an incredulous shake of the head, 
but rather let my sketch of these peculiar habits of my neigh- 
bours be considered as a mere beginning, a shadow of what 
might be told. I might 

' amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes and ears,' 

but I forbear. 

"If 'grandeur hear with a disdainful smile,' — thinking it 
would be far better to starve than to eat under such circum- 
stances, I can only say, such was not my hungry view of the 
case ; and that I often found rather amusing exercise for my 
ingenuity in contriving excuses and plans to get the old lady to 
enjoy her meals alone. To have offered her outright a separ- 
ate table, though the board should groan with all the delica- 
cies of the city, would have been to secure myself the unenvi- 
able privilege of doing my own ' chores,' at least till I could 
procure a ' help ' from some distance beyond the reach of my 
friend Mrs. Jennings's tongue. 

" It did not require a very long residence in Michigan, to 
convince me, that it is unwise to attempt to stem directly the 
current of society, even in the wilderness; but I have since 
learned many ways of wearing round, which give me the oppor- 
tunity of living very much after my own fashion, without of- 
fending, very seriously, anybody's prejudices." — pp. 87, 88. 

Further on is related an incident in a young lady's experi- 
ence, which is not very common in the less heroic circles of 
the older settlements. 

" I had the pleasure of receiving, early in the month of 
September, a visit from a young city friend, a charming, lively 
girl, who unaffectedly enjoyed the pleasures of the country, 
and whose taste for long walks and rides was insatiable . I 
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curtained off, with the unfailing cotton sheets, a snow-white 
bower for her in the loft, and spread a piece of carpeting, a 
relic of former magnificence, over the loose boards that served 
for a floor. The foot square window was shaded by a pink 
curtain, and a bed-side chair and a candle-stand completed 
a sleeping-apartment, which she declared was perfectly delight- 
ful. 

" So smoothly flowed our days during that charming visit, 
that I had begun to fear my fair guest would be obliged to return 

to without a single adventure worth telling, when one 

morning, as we sat sewing, Arthur ran in with a prodigious 
snake-story, to which, though we were at first disposed to pay 
no attention, we were at length obliged to listen. 

" ' A most beautiful snake,' he declared, ' was coming up to 
the back door.' 

"To the back door we ran ; and there, to be sure, was a 
large rattle-snake, or massasauga, lazily winding its course 
towards the house, Alice standing still to admire it, too igno- 
rant to fear. 

" My young friend snatched up a long switch, whose ordin- 
ary office was to warn the chickens from the dinner-table, and 
struck at the reptile, which was not three feet from the door. 
It reared its head at once, made several attempts to strike, or 
spring, as it is called here, though it never really springs. 
Fanny continued to strike ; and at length the snake turned for 
flight, not, however, without a battle of at least two minutes. 

" ' Here 's the axe, cousin Fanny,' said Arthur, ' don't let 
him run away ! ' and while poor I stood in silent terror, 
the brave girl followed, struck once ineffectually, and with 
another blow divided the snake, whose writhings turned to the 
sun as many hues as the windings of Broadway on a spring 
morning, — and Fanny was a heroine. 

" It is my opinion, that, next to having a cougar spring at 
one, the absolute killing of a rattle-snake is peculiarly appro- 
priate to constitute a Michigan heroine ; — and the cream of 
my snake-story is, that it might be sworn to chapter and verse, 
before the nearest justice. What cougar story can say as 
much ? 

"But the nobler part of the snake ran away with far more 
celerity than it had displayed while it 'could a tail unfold,' 
and we exalted the coda to a high station on the logs at the 
corner of the house, — for fear none of the scornful sex would 
credit our prowess." — pp. 99 - 101. 

If our next extract is rather long, it is good enough to 
compensate for that fault. 
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" ' Mother wants your sifter,' said Miss Ianthe Howard, a 
young lady of six years' standing, attired in a tattered calico, 
thickened with dirt ; her unkempt locks straggling from under 
that hideous substitute for a bonnet, so universal in the west- 
ern country, a dirty cotton handkerchief, which is used, ad 
nauseam, for all sorts of purposes. 

" ' Mother wants your sifter, and she says she guesses you 
can let her have some sugar and tea, 'cause you 've got plenty.' 

" This excellent reason, ' 'cause you 've got plenty,' is con- 
clusive as to sharing with your neighbours. Whoever comes 
into Michigan with nothing, will be sure to better his condi- 
tion ; but woe to him that brings with him any thing like an ap- 
pearance of abundance, whether of money, or mere household 
conveniences. To have them, and not be willing to share 
them in some sort with the whole community, is an unpardonable 
crime. You must lend your best horse to qui que ce soil, to go 
ten miles over hill and marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor; 
or your team to travel twenty after a ' gal'; your wheel-barrows, 
your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, belong, not to yourself, 
but to the public, who do not think it necessary even to ask a 
loan, but take it for granted. The two saddles and bridles of 
Montacute spend most of their time in travelling from house to 
house a-manback ; and I have actually known a stray martin- 
gale to be traced to four dwellings two miles apart, having been 
lent from one to another, without a word to the original pro- 
prietor, who sat waiting, not very patiently, to commence a 
journey. 

"Then, within doors, an inventory of your plenishing of all 
sorts would scarcely more than include the articles which you 
are solicited to lend. Not only are all kitchen utensils as 
much your neighbours' as your own, but bedsteads, beds, 
blankets, sheets, travel from house to house, a pleasant 
and effectual mode of securing the perpetuity of certain 
efflorescent peculiarities of the skin, for which Michigan is 
becoming almost as famous as the land ' 'twixt Maiden- 
kirk and John o' Groat's.' Sieves, smoothing-irons, and 
churns run about as if they had legs ; one brass kettle is 
enough for a whole neighbourhood ; and I could point to a 
cradle which has rocked half the babies in Montacute. For 
my own part, I have lent my broom, my thread, my tape, my 
spoons, my cat, my thimble, my scissors, my shawl, my shoes; 
and have been asked for my combs and brushes ; and my hus- 
band, for his shaving apparatus and his pantaloons. 

" But the cream of the joke lies in the manner of the thing. 
It is so straight-forward and honest, none of your hypocritical 
civility and servile gratitude! Your true republican, when he 
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finds that you possess any thing which would contribute to his 
convenience, walks in with, ' Are you going to use your horses 
to-day?' if horses happen to be the thing he needs. 

" ' Yes, I shall probably want them.' 

" ' Oh, well ; if you want them, — I was thinking to get 
'em to go up north a piece.' 

" Or perhaps the desired article comes within the female 
department. 

" 'Mother wants to get some butter ; that 'ere butter you 
bought of Miss Barton this mornin'.' 

"And away goes your golden store, to be repaid, perhaps, 
with some cheesy, greasy stuff, brought in a dirty pail, with 
' Here 's your butter.' 

" A girl came in to borrow a ' wash-dish,' ' because we 've 
got company.' Presently she came back; 'Mother says 
you 've forgot to send a towel.' 

" ' The pen, and ink, and a sheet o' paper, and a wafer,' is 
no unusual request ; and when the pen is returned, you are 
generally informed, that you sent ' an awful bad pen.' 

" I have been frequently reminded of one of Johnson's hu- 
morous sketches. A man returning a broken wheel-barrow to 
a Quaker, with ' Here, I 've broke your rotten wheel-barrow, 
usin' on 't. I wish you 'd get it mended right off, 'cause I want 
to borrow it again this afternoon.' The Quaker is made to re- 
ply, ' Friend, it shall be done ;' and I wish I possessed more 
of his spirit. 

" But I did not intend to write a chapter on involuntary 
loans ; I have a story to tell. 

" One of my best neighbours is Mr. Philo Doubleday, a long, 
awkward, honest, hard-working Maine-man, or Mainote, I sup- 
pose one might say ; so good-natured, that he might be mis- 
taken for a simpleton ; but that must be by those that do not 
know him. He is quite an old settler, came in four years ago, 
bringing with him a wife, who is to him as vinegar-bottle to 
oil-cruet, or as mustard to the sugar, which is used to soften 
its biting qualities. Mrs. Doubleday has the sharpest eyes, 
the sharpest nose, the sharpest tongue, the sharpest elbows, 
and, above all, the sharpest voice, that ever ' penetrated the 
interior ' of Michigan. She has a tall, straight, bony figure, 
in contour somewhat resembling two hard-oak planks fastened 
together and stood on end ; and, strange to say! she was full 
five-and-thirty when her mature graces attracted the eye and 
won the affections of the worthy Philo. What eclipse had 
come over Mr. Doubleday's usual sagacity, when he made 
choice of his Polly, I am sure I never could guess ; but he is 
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certainly the only man in the wide world who could possibly 
have lived with her ; and he makes her a most excellent hus- 
band. 

" She is possessed with a neat devil ; I have known many 
such cases ; her floor is scoured every night, after all are in 
bed but the unlucky scrubber, Betsey, the maid of all work ; 
and woe to the unfortunate ' indiffidle,' as neighbour Jenkins 
says, who first sets dirty boot on it in the morning. If men 
come in to talk over road business, for Philo is much sought 
when ' the public ' has any work to do, or school business, for 
that, being very troublesome, and quite devoid of profit, is often 
conferred upon Philo, Mrs. Doubleday makes twenty errands 
into the room, expressing in her visage all the force of Mrs. 
Raddle's inquiry, 'Is them wretches going?' And when, at 
length, their backs are turned, out comes the bottled vengeance. 
The sharp eyes, tongue, elbow, and voice, are all in instant 
requisition. 

" 'Fetch the broom, Betsey ! and the scrub-broom, Betsey! 
and the mop, and that 'ere dish of soap, Betsey! And why 
on earth did n't you bring some ashes ? You did n't expect to 
clean such a floor as this without ashes, did you ?' — ' What 
time are you going to have dinner, my dear ? ' says the imper- 
turbable Philo, who is getting ready to go out. 

" ' Dinner ! I 'm sure I don't know ! there 's no time to 
cook dinner in this house ! nothing but slave, slave, slave, 
from morning till night, cleaning up after a set of nasty, dirty,' 
&c. 8tc. ' Phew ! ' says Mr. Doubleday, looking at his 
fuming helpmate with a calm smile, ' It '11 all rub out when it 's 
dry, if you '11 only let it alone.' 

" ' Yes, yes ; and it would be plenty clean enough for you if 
there had been forty horses in here.' 

" Philo, on some such occasion, waited till his Polly had 
stepped out of the room, and then, with a bit of chalk, wrote, 
on the broad black-walnut mantel-piece, — 

'Bolt and bar hold gate of wood, 
Gate of iron springs make good, 
Bolt nor spring can bind the flame, 
Woman's tongue can no man tame,' 

and then took his hat and walked off, 

" This is his favorite mode of vengeance, — ' poetical jus- 
tice,' as he calls it ; and, as he is never at a loss for a rhyme 
of his own or other people's, Mrs. Doubleday stands in no small 
dread of these efforts of genius. Once, when Philo's crony, 
James Porter, the blacksmith, had left the print of his black- 
ened knuckles on the outside of the oft-scrubbed door, and was 
the subject of some rather severe remarks from the gentle 
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Polly, Philo, as he left the house with his friend, turned and 
wrote, over the offended spot, — 

' Knock not here ! 
Or dread my dear, 

P. D.' 

and the very next person that came was Mrs. Skinner, the 
merchant's wife, all dressed in her red merino, to make a visit. 
Mrs. Skinner, who did not possess an unusual share of tact, 
walked gravely round to the back door, and there was Mrs. 
Doubleday up to the eyes in soap-making. Dire was the mor- 
tification, and point-blank were the questions, as to how the 
visiter came to go round that way ; and when the warning 
couplet was produced in justification, we must draw a veil over 
what followed, as the novelists say. 

" Sometimes these poeticals came in aid of poor Betsey ; as 
once, when on hearing a crash in the little shanty-kitchen, Mrs. 
Doubleday called, in her shrillest tones, ' Betsey ! what on 
earth 's the matter ? ' Poor Betsey, knowing what was com- 
ing, answered, in a deprecatory whine, ' The cow 's kicked 
over the buckwheat batter ! ' 

" When the clear, hilarous voice of Philo, from the yard, 
where he was chopping, instantly completed the triplet ; — 

" ' Take up the pieces and throw 'em at her ! ' for once the 
grim features of his spouse relaxed into a smile, and Betsey 
escaped her scolding. 

*' Yet Mrs. Doubleday is not without her excellent qualities 
as a wife, a friend, and a neighbour. She keeps her husband's 
house and stockings in unexceptionable trim. Her emptin's 
arc the envy of the neighbourhood. Her vinegar is, — as how 
could it fail ? — the ne plus ultra of sharpness ; and her pickles 
are greener than the grass of the field. She will watch night 
after night with the sick, perform the last sad offices for the dead, 
or take to her home and heart the little ones whose mother is 
removed for ever from her place at the fire-side. All this she 
can do cheerfully, and she will not repay herself, as many good 
people do, by recounting every word of the querulous sick 
man, or the desolate mourner, with added hints of tumbled 
drawers, closets all in heaps, or awful dirty kitchens. 

" I was sitting, one morning, with my neighbour Mrs. Jen- 
kins, who is a sister of Mr. Doubleday, when Betsey, Mrs. 
Doubleday 's ' hired girl,' came in with one of the shingles of 
Philo's handiwork in her hand, which bore, in Mr. Doubleday's 
well-known chalk marks, — 

vol. l. — no. 106. 28 
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' Come quick, Fanny ! 
And bring the granny; 
For Mrs. Double- 
day 's in trouble.' 

" And the next intelligence was of a fine, new pair of lungs, 
at that hitherto silent mansion. I called very soon after to 
take a peep at the ' latest found ' ; and if the suppressed de- 
light of the new papa was a treat, how much more was the 
softened aspect, the womanized tone of the proud and happy 
mother. I never saw a being so completely transformed. 
She would almost forget to answer me, in her absorbed watch- 
ing of the breath of the little sleeper. Even when trying to be 
polite, and to say what the occasion demanded, her eyes would 
not be withdrawn from the tiny face. Conversation on any 
subject but the ever-new theme of 'babies,' was out of the 
question. Whatever we began upon, whirled round sooner or 
later to the one point. The needle may tremble, but it turns 
not with the less constancy to the pole. 

" As I pass for an oracle in the matter of paps and possets, I 
had frequent communication with my now happy neighbour, 
who had forgotten to scold her husband, learned to let Betsey 
have time to eat, and omitted the nightly scouring of the floor, 
lest so much dampness might be bad for the baby. We were 
in deep consultation, one morning, on some important point 
touching the well-being of this sole object of Mrs. Doubleday's 
thoughts and dreams, when the very same little Ianthe How- 
ard, dirty as ever, presented herself. She sat down and stared 
awhile without speaking, a I'ordinaire, and then informed us, 
that her mother ' wanted Miss Doubleday to let her have her 
baby for a little while, 'cause Benny's mouth 's so sore that ' 
— but she had no time to finish the sentence. 

"'Lend my baby!!!' — and her utterance failed. The 
new mother's feelings were fortunately too big for speech, and 
Ianthe wisely disappeared before Mrs. Doubleday found her 
tongue. Philo, who entered on the instant, burst into one of 
his electrifying laughs, with — 

' Ask my Polly, 
To lend her dolly ! ' — 

and I could not help thinking, that one must come ' West,' in 
order to learn a little of every thing. 

" The identical glass-tube, which I offered Mrs. Howard as 
a substitute for Mrs. Doubleday's baby, and which had already, 
frail as it is, threaded the country for miles in all directions, is, 
even as I write, in demand ; a man on horseback comes from 
somewhere near Danforth's, and asks in mysterious whispers 
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for — but I shall not tell what he calls it. The reader must 
come to Michigan." — pp. 114 - 122. 

The passages we have already given are sufficient to af- 
ford a taste of the quality of the book ; of its variety and vi- 
vacity ; of the excellence of its style, the good-humor and 
wit of the author. But many other interesting points in 
western habits and life are touched upon. We have all the 
steps in the growth of the village, with a glimpse at the pro- 
ceedings of that worthy class of people, the land-speculators. 
Then we have the rivalry of the neighbouring town of Tink- 
eiville ; the establishment of the Merchants' and Manufac- 
turers' Banking House ; the emission of splendid new bank 
bills ; the sudden increase of business in Tinkerville, in con- 
sequence thereof ; and the final crash of that celebrated in- 
stitution, like so many of its prototypes in the older States, — 

we will not particularize, or we might mention , and 

. Then we have the incipient stages of exclusiveness 

and gentility in the upper circles of Montacute and Tinker- 
ville ; the jealousies and envyings to which these give rise ; 
the effects of calumny and gossip ; and a prosecution for 
defamation before 'Squire Jenkins. 

The first meeting of the Montacute Female Benevolent 
Society must not be passed over unnoticed. 

" There were nineteen women with thirteen babies, — or at 
least ' young uns,' (indigenous,) — who were not above ginger- 
bread. Of these thirteen, nine held large chunks of ginger- 
bread, or dough-nuts, in trust, for the benefit of the gowns of 
the society ; the remaining four were supplied with bunches of 
maple-sugar, tied in bits of rag, and pinned to their shoulders, 
or held dripping in the fingers of their mammas. 

"Mrs. Flyter was 'slicked up' for the occasion, in the 
snuff-colored silk she was married in, curiously enlarged in the 
back, and not as voluminous in the floating part, as is the 
wasteful custom of the present day. Her three immense chil- 
dren, white-haired and blubber-lipped, like their amiable pa- 
rent, were in pink ginghams, and blue glass beads. Mrs. 
Nippers wore her unfailing brown merino, and black apron ; 
Miss Clinch, her inevitable scarlet calico ; Mrs. Skinner, her 
red merino, with baby of the same; Mrs. Daker shone out in her 
very choicest city finery, — (where else could she show it ? poor 
thing) ; and a dozen other Mistresses shone in their ' t'other 
gowns,' and their tamboured collars. Mrs. Doubleday's pretty 
black-eyed Dolly was neatly stowed in a small willow basket, 
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where it lay looking about with eyes full of sweet wonder, be- 
having itself with marvellous quietness and discretion, as did 
most of the other little torments, to do them justice. 

" Much consultation, deep and solemn, was held as to the 
most profitable kinds of work to be undertaken by the society. 
Many were in favor of making up linen, cotton linen of 
course, but Mrs. Nippers assured the company that shirts 
never used to sell well at the East, and she was therefore per- 
fectly certain that they would not do here. Pincushions and 
such like feminilities were then proposed ; but at these Mrs. 
Nippers held up both hands, and showed a double share of blue- 
white around her eyes. Nobody about here needed pincuhsions, 
and besides, where should we get the materials ? Aprons, 
capes, caps, collars, were all proposed, with the same ill suc- 
cess. At length, Mrs. Doubleday, with an air of great defer- 
ence, inquired what Mrs. Nippers would recommend. 

" The good lady hesitated a little at this. It was more her 
forte to object to other people's plans, than to suggest better ; 
but after a moment's consideration, she said she should think 
fancy-boxes, watch-cases, and alum-baskets would be very 
pretty. 

"A dead silence fell on the assembly, but of course it did 
not last long. Mrs. Skinner went on quietly cutting out shirts, 
and in a very short time furnished each member with a good 
supply of work, stating that any lady might take work home to 
finish, if she liked. 

" Mrs. Nippers took her work and edged herself into a co- 
terie of which Mrs. Flyter had seemed till then the magnet. 
Very soon I heard, ' I declare it 's a shame ! ' ' I don't know 
what '11 be done about it ; ' ' She told me so with her own 
mouth;' 'Oh, but I was there myself!' etc. etc., in many 
different voices ; the interstices well filled with undistinguisha- 
ble whispers, 'not loud, but deep.' 

" It was not long before the active widow transferred her 
seat to another corner ; — Miss Clinch plying her tongue, not 
her needle, in a third. The whispers and the exclamations 
seemed to be gaining ground. The few silent members were 
inquiring for more work. 

" ' Mrs. Nippers has the sleeve ! Mrs. Nippers, have you 
finished that sleeve ? ' 

"Mrs. Nippers colored, said 'No,' and sewed four stitch- 
es. At length 'the storm grew loud apace.' ' It will break 
up the society ' 

"'What is that ?' asked Mrs. Doubleday, in her sharp 
treble. ' What is it, Mrs. Nippers ? You know all about it.' 

" Mrs. Nippers replied, that she only knew what she had 
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heard, etc. etc., but, after a little urging, consented to inform 
the company in general, that there was great dissatisfaction in 
the neighbourhood, that those who lived in log-houses at a lit- 
tle distance from the village, had not been invited to join the 
society ; and also, that many people thought twenty-five cents 
quite too high, for a yearly subscription. 

" Many looked aghast at this. Public opinion is nowhere 
so strongly felt as in this country, among new settlers. And 
as many of the present company still lived in log-houses, a 
tender string was touched. 

" At length, an old lady, who had sat quietly in a corner all 
the afternoon, looked up from behind the great woollen sock 
she was knitting, — 

"'Well now! that 's queer!' said she, addressing Mrs. 
Nippers with an air of simplicity simplified. ' Miss Turner 
told me you went round her neighbourhood last Friday, and 
told how that Miss Clavers and Miss Skinner despised every 
body that lived in log-houses ; and you know you told Miss 
Briggs that you thought twenty-five cents was too much ; 
did n't she, Miss Briggs ? ' Mrs. Briggs nodded. 

" The widow blushed to the very centre of her pale eyes, 
but, 'e'en though vanquished,' she lost not her assurance. 
' Why, I 'm sure I only said that we only paid twelve-and-a- 
half cents at the East ; and as to log-houses, I do n't know, I 
can 't just recollect, but I did n't say more than others did.' 

" But human nature could not bear up against the mortifica- 
tion ; and it had, after all, the scarce credible effect of making 
Mrs. Nippers sew in silence for some time, and carry her 
colors at half-mast for the remainder of the afternoon. 

" At tea each lady took one or more of her babies into her 
lap, and much grabbing ensued. Those who wore calicoes 
seemed in good spirits and appetite, for green tea at least; but 
those who had unwarily sported silks and other unwashables, 
looked acid and uncomfortable. Cake flew about at a great 
rate, and the milk and water which ought to have gone quietly 
down sundry juvenile throats, was spirted without mercy into 
various wry faces. But we got through. The astringent re- 
freshment produced its usual crisping effect upon the vivacity 
of the company. Talk ran high upon almost all Montacutian 
themes. 

" ' Do you have any butter now ? ' 'When are you going 
to raise your barn ? ' ' Is your man a going to kill, this week ? ' 
' I ha' n't seen a bit of meat these six weeks.' ' Was you to 
meetin' last Sabbath ? ' ' Has Miss White got any wool to 
sell ? ' ' Do tell if you 've been to Detroit ? ' ' Are you out 
o' candles ? ' ' Well I should think Sarah Teals wanted a new 
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gown ! ' 'I hope we shall have milk in a week or two,' and 
so on ; For, be it known, that in a state of society like ours, 
the bare necessaries of life are subjects of sufficient interest 
for a good deal of conversation. More than one truly respect- 
able woman of our neighbourhood has told me, that it is not 
very many years since a moderate allowance of Indian meal 
and potatoes was literally all that fell to their share of this 
rich world for weeks together. 

" ' Is your daughter Isabella well ? ' asked Mrs. Nippers of 
me solemnly, pointing to little Bell, who sat munching her 
bread and butter, half asleep, at the fragmentious table. 

" ' Yes, I believe so, look at her cheeks.' 

" ' Ah yes ! it was her cheeks I was looking at. They are 
so very rosy. I have a little niece who is the very image of 
her. I never see Isabella without thinking of Jerushy ; and 
Jerushy is most dreadfully scrofulous ! ' 

" Satisfied at having made me uncomfortable, Mrs. Nippers 
turned to Mrs. Doubleday, who was trotting her pretty babe 
with her usual proud fondness. 

" ' Do n't you think your baby breathes rather strangely ? ' 
said the tormentor. 

" ' Breathes ! how ! ' said the poor thing, off her guard in 
an instant. 

"'Why rather croupish, I think, if J am any judge. I 
have never had any children of my own, to be sure; but I was 
with Mrs. Green's baby when it died, and — 

"'Come, we '11 be off!' said Mr. Doubleday, who had 
come for his spouse. 'Don't mind the envious vixen,' — 
aside to his Polly. 

"Just then, somebody on the opposite side of the room, 
happened to say, speaking of some cloth affair, 'Mrs. Nip- 
pers says it ought to be sponged.' 

" ' Well, sponge it then, by all means,' said Mr. Doubleday, 
' nobody else knows half as much about sponging ; ' and with 
wife and baby in tow, off walked the laughing Philo, leaving 
the widow absolutely transfixed. 

"'What could Mr. Doubleday mean by that?' was at 
length her indignant exclamation. 

" Nobody spoke. 

"'lam sure,' continued the crest-fallen Mrs. Campaspe, 
with an attempt at a scornful giggle, ' I am sure if anybody 
understood him, I would be glad to know what he did mean.' 

" ' Well now I can tell you ; ' said the same simple old la- 
dy in the corner, who had let out the secret of Mrs. Nippers' 
morning walks. ' Some folks calls that sponging, when you go 
about getting your dinner here and your tea there, and sich 
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like ; as you know you and Meesy there does. That was what 
he meant, I guess.' And the old lady quietly put up her knit- 
ting, and prepared to go home." — pp. 227 —233. 

These long extracts will convey a much better idea than 
any elaborate commendation of our own could have done, of 
one of the most spirited and original works which have yet 
been produced in this country. 



Art. IX. — 1. The Second Exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, at Quincy Hall, 
in the City of Boston, September 23d, 1839. Boston : 
I. R. Butts. 1839. pp. 134. 
2. An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, at the Celebration of their 
Eleventh Triennial Festival, and Second Exhibition and 
Fair, October 3d, 1839. By James Trecothick 
Austin, Honorary Member of the Association. Bos- 
ton : Isaac R. Butts. 1839. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Not long since, we had occasion to notice a volume of sta- 
tistics, published in pursuance of an order of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, exhibiting the amount and value of the an- 
nual products of industry in the several towns of the Com- 
monwealth.* That publication excited some surprise at the 
amount and estimated value of those products, particularly 
of those which come under the class of manufactures. The 
exhibition under the direction of the Mechanic Association, 
of which a description is given in the first of the pamphlets 
above named, afforded more conclusive proofs of the extent 
and perfection of the manufactures of Massachusetts, than 
could be afforded by printed statements or written documents. 
The great number and variety of articles exhibited, extend- 
ing to a supply of almost all the wants created by our state 
of society, — their adaptation to the uses for which they are 
intended, and to the supply of the constant demand, — and 
the knowledge, in many cases, of the quantity of articles 
manufactured, of which only specimens were exhibited, — 
could not fail to produce on the mind of the observer, a 
strong impression of the extent, activity, and skilful direc- 
tion of that industry, which has produced such vast results. 

* North American Review, Vol. XLV1I. pp. 255 et seq. 



